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Food for Europe? 


While we in America are preoccupied with recon- 

version and the relaxation of rationing and 

other controls Europe comes nearer every day to 
the starvation point. 


li far greater supplies of essential foods are not made 
available for Europe this fall it means “hunger and 
starvation for thousands” and “political and economic 
chaos for whole nations,” according to a report by the 
OWI, dated September 15. From 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 tons of food “of wide variety” must be im- 
ported if “distress and continued suffering” are to be 
prevented and if * ‘millions of people now suffering from 
malnutrition and hunger” are to be able to help rebuild 
their homelands. 

The “fierce energy” that was thrown into winning the 
war has now slackened. But, the London Economist 
for September 1 points out, there remains “the infinitely 
difficult task of consolidating victory in Europe this 
winter by preventing a collapse of the continent with a 
welter of hunger, disease and social upheaval. Do the 
governments suppose,” it asks. “that this colossal task can 
be done with less energy, clarity and courage than the 
earlier and perhaps easier task of military victory ?” 

How far short the available supplies are from meet- 
ing the need is shown by a statement by Roy F. Hen- 
dri¢kson, deputy director of UNRRA, in the New York 
Times of September 1. At that time total supplies, includ- 
ing machinery, clothing, etc., as well as food, were being re- 
ceived in the liberated countries at the rate of 300,000 to 
400,000 tons monthly which were to be increased to 
500,000 tons monthly when more shipping was avail- 
able. ‘These figures, it must be noted, do not include 
either Italy or Germany. But Italy, according to the 
OWI report, will need “much more” than the present 
military relief program will provide. General Eisenhower 
informed the government on August 30 that the importa- 
tion into Germany of American food supplies will 
be “inescapable” to provide the “bare amount of food 
necessary to stave off malnutrition and diseases.”” China is 
also in grave need. 

The Combined Food Board reported to the London 
meeting of the UNRRA council in August that wheat is 
the only basic foodstuff of which there is an adequate 
supply in the world. The deficit in fats, meats and sugar 
is far greater than for last year. European production 
as a whole is 10 per cent below the levels for 1935-37 
lk the poor facilities for transportation make it impos- 
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sible to distribute properly what is available. The United 
States is the chief potential source of supply. 

The major need then is for food supplies. UNRRA 
has been so unsuccessful in securing supplies that it has 
had to lower from 2,650 to 2,000 the number of calories 
it had hoped to provide daily for its beneficiaries. In 
June Director General Herbert H. Lehman estimated the 
meat needs for the last six months of 1945 at 725,000,000. 
pounds. He has obtained deliveries on only 44,000,000. 

On September 18 President Truman issued a statement 
on relief in which he reported the shipments of food ‘“‘to 
the paying governments and the UNRRA” which will 
be made during the last quarter of the year. It has not 
been possible to determine how much goes to UNRRA 
and how much to the “paying governments.” The inade- 
quate appropriations as yet available for UNRRA are an 
added difficulty in securing the needed food. The Presi- 
dent stated that the supplies which the United States is 
sending abroad will “only . . . sustain the diet of the 
liberated peoples, which remains below the minimum level 
of subsistence.” It appears that even the inadequate sup- 
plies promised cannot be provided unless rationing of meat, 
fats and sugar is continued in this country. 

Canada is now rationing meat in order to send larger 
amounts abroad. But there are reports that it will soon 
be given up in this country. According to the article 
already quoted in the London /conomist for September 1, 
“only rationing in the United States could make a sub- 
stantial difference” in the foods of which there is a 
world shortage. The “final issue,” the Economist con- 
cludes is “a moral one—can the compulsions of peace be as 
great as those of war? Can the same energies and loyal- 
ties be mobilized for saving lives as for destroying them? 
It would be a poor commentary on the Allies’ energy 
and vision if after winning the war so brilliantly they 
were now to leave Europe to struggle hopelessly through 
the first winter of peace.’ 

The Home Companion for September re- 
ported that 84 per cent of American women approved 
the continuance of food rationing after V-J day “as an 
aid to our former Allies.” Only 16 per cent objected to 
the continuance of rationing in order to help our Allies. 

On September 1 Leslie B. Moss, executive director 
of the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction, made public a letter to the State Department 
in which he declared his conviction that “over 30,000,000 
American Protestant church people” would “almost unani- 
mously” favor the continuance of rationing in order to 
meet Europe’ s minimum food needs this winter. 

“Tt is not within our province as churchmen,” 


said the 
letter, ‘ 


‘to presume to tell government agencies what 
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steps are necesary to meet this crisis. We only say that 
in the name of humanity and for the future peace and 
security of the world, whatever can be done must be done, 
and promptly.” Dr. Moss also pointed out that the 
United Council of Church Women in their convention 
have “voted so overwhelmingly as to be practically unani- 
mous, their willingness to share with the people of Europe, 
even if it meant continued or even stricter rationing.” 

On September 18 the [Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches adopted a resolution, which 
reads in part: 

“ur hearts are deeply burdened at the prospect that 
millions of men, women and children of liberated coun- 
tries may suffer acutely from hunger and cold this com- 
ing winter. The cessation of war has brought with it 
the abrupt withdrawal of wartime controls in this coun- 
try and the virtual end of rationing of foods. The end 
of lend-lease and the sharp reduction in needs for the 
armed forces coupled with record-breaking production of 
many foods in our own country places us in a position to 
devote unexpected quantities of food and other supplies to 
the relief of dire need overseas, 

“In accord with our resolution adopted May 15, 1945, 
we believe that Christians should continue to uphold by 
‘their conduct and spoken word the standard of voluntary 
sacrifice, if need be, that food, coal and clothing should 
be sent to war victims overseas. We are anxious to see 
the pledge of our President implemented. We would 
undertake to inform our government officials of our con- 
tinuing concern in this matter.” 

On September 22 the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva announced that it would greatly expand its relief 
organization to distribute food and clothing in Europe 
because the Allies have not done “an adequate job” and 
the breakdown in UNRRA’s program has become “one of 
the greatest scandals of wartime.” Roswell P. Barnes, 
acting general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, said, without taking exception to Dr, Visser 
't Hooft's statement, in a press release of September 23, 
that “the Federal Council of Churches . . . is convinced 
that public agencies must be supported despite criticism.” 
He expressed his conviction that our people believe 
that it is “our responsibility to give to the point of real 
sacrifice” in order to provide “a much more adequate 
program of relief abroad.” 


Labor Relations and Race Prejudice 


Race prejudice is not the only cause for the resistance 
of both labor and management to the employment and 
upgrading of Negroes, according to Joseph FE. Weckler, 
chairman of the Department of Anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, writing in the Summer 
issue of Public Opinion Quarterly. He has made first- 
hand studies of the problem. He compares the experience 
of Philadelphia, Ios Angeles and Chicago in putting 
Negro operators on the city transportation lines. In 
Philadelphia both management and “certain cliques among 
the employes” had fought the upgrading of Negroes. This 
culminated in a week-long strike about a year ago. The 
Los Angeles Railway Company delayed upgrading Ne- 
groes for two years after it was proposed but it was finally 
accomplished without difficulty after the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee issued a formal order. In 
Chicago the traction companies employed Negroes for 
operating jobs as soon as they were requested to do so 
by the FEPC. 

Mr. Weckler thinks that labor-management relations 


in the different companies were a very important element 
in these different situations. In Philadelphia where the 
Transport Workers Union (CIO), which favored the 
upgrading of all employes, had recently been chosen to 
represent the employes instead of a company-dominated 
union, the writer thinks that the strike was due far more 
to the inter-union struggle than to race prejudice as 
such. In Los Angeles where there had been employe dis- 
trust of the management and dissension within the union 
neither the company nor the union was ready to take 
the initiative. In Chicago, however, “labor-management 
relations were apparently aboveboard and reasonably cor- 
dial. . . . Union officials approved of the move and 
were secure enough to squelch the few verbal objections 
offered by white workers.” 

From 1911 to March, 1944, according to Mr. Weckler. 
all the employe organizations of Philadelphia traction 
workers were management dominated through the (o- 
operative Association (a “company union”) and the Co- 
operative Wage Fund. Employes were required to 
invest 10 per cent of their earnings in the latter. All 
the money in the Fund belonged to them. Since half the 
board of directors represented the management and could 
discharge any employe member who disagreed with them 
the former had ‘‘complete control of the board.” —E-ven- 
tually, the investments totalled more than $17,000,0000. 
For a number of years this was invested in the common 
stock of the company. In the middle twenties when it 
seemed that the Wage Fund might soon have operating 
control this traction stock was exchanged for stock in a 
holding company, created by the management. In spite 
of the fact that the traction company’s investment in the 
holding company was “negligible,” it had “absolute domi- 
nation” since it controlled both its own board members 
and the employe representatives. In the early thirties the 
traction company went into a receivership. It was finally 
discovered in a court investigation that the $38,000,000 
invested by the Wage Fund and the general public in the 
holding company had “shrunk to about $5,000,000.” In 
December, 1943, when the Cooperative Wage Fund was 
forced by the court to issue its first financial statement, 
it was found that more than $16,000,000 of the $17,000,000 
invested in it by the employes had been lost. After that 
the PTC employes, who had come to “regard themselves 
primarily as stockholders in the traction company and 
only secondarily as workers,” became far more interested 
in collective bargaining. Their wages were far below 
those for similar work in other large cities. In 1937 a 
new “independent” union, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Employes’ Union, had been formed to replace the Co- 
operative Association, outlawed by the Wagner Act. 
While the company was being reorganized there was a 
“bitter struggle” for financial control of the company 
between two factions in the management. The new “‘inde- 
pendent” union was identified with one of the factions. 

The bargaining election of March, 1944, was held 
“against this background of power politics and employe 
disillusionment.” The “independent” PRTEU had done 
little or nothing to improve conditions for the workers. 
The Amalgamated union (AFL), the largest traction 
employes’ union, had a record of “close collaboration” with 
management “on at least two occasions.” The Transport 
Workers’ Union (CIO) had kept out of the factional fight 
and had no record of “undercover deals.” It won about 
55 per cent of the vote. After the election the FEPC 
requested the company to upgrade Negroes. TWU was 
already on record as in favor of it. During the spring of 
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1944 “an undercover campaign of slander’ was carried 
on against TWU by “ousted leaders of the old union and 
other disaffected elements.” It was charged with “com- 
munism” and “favoring ‘equality of races’.”  “Virulent 
signs . . . posted surreptitiously on company bulletin 
hoards” urged employes to refuse to work with Negroes 
in order to protect their seniority rights. The PTC 
finally agreed to accept Negro upgrading after the War 
Manpower Commission had issued a nationwide order. 
The “undercover campaign . . . redoubled in fury” while 
the Negroes were being trained. 

The strike was called by a “handful of men” at “the 
early morning slack hour.” “Many strikers, perhaps a 
majority, would have gone back to work at any time after 
the first day if they had been assured of protection against 
strong arm tactics.” Management not only made no 
effort to prevent the strike but allowed the strikers to 
use company barns and vehicles as “lounging quarters.” 
It made no appeal to the strikers to return to work. TWU 
denounced the strike and “worked day and night” to get 
the men back. 

In Los Angeles, too, the traction employes had been 
organized in a company union. Later the management 
signed a contract with Amalgamated without allowing 
the employes to decide whether they preferred it or 
TWU.. There was suspicion of both the management and 
the union officials. By 1942 there was a dire need of 
personnel to operate vehicles. The president of the Amal- 
gamated local worked for the upgrading of Negroes but 
one high union official organized opposition to it. When 
an attempt was made to make two Negroes mechanics’ 
helpérs there was a brief strike. The company made no 
further effort in that direction. Soon afterward, the 
liberal president of the local was defeated for re-election. 
Other union officials hesitated to urge Negro upgrading 
in spite of the “steadily deteriorating service.” 

After a public hearing both the union and the manage- 
ment asked FEPC to issue a formal order to upgrade 
Negroes. This was obeyed at once with “no opposition 
worth mentioning” among the white employes. The 
writer thinks that the delay of a year and half when 
management was ready and only one important union 
official opposed it was due to the “distrust and antagon- 
ism within the union and between the union and manage- 
ment.” 

In Chicago the story is very different. The transporta- 
tion companies there had had several years of harmonious 
relations with the unions. Within a week after FEPC 
opened an office in Chicago in September, 1943, it had 
arranged interviews with the officials of the three com- 
panies. In another month “a Negro street-car conductor 
was on regular duty” and within nine months there were 
about 130 Negroes with “platform jobs.” There was 
no real difficulty with the white employes. 

Mr. Weckler points out that in general Negroes in 
Philadelphia suffer from less discrimination than in either 
of the other cities. There seems to be a significant cor- 
relation between the condition of labor-management rela- 
tions and the degree of difficulty in integrating Negroes. 
He thinks that a federal agency should study the “indus- 
trial relations and internal politics’ of any company 
before trying to introduce Negroes into skilled jobs. 


Church Members Among Potential Voters 


An estimate of the extent of religious constituencies 
among the total number of potential voters by states for 
the vear 1936, when the last Census of Religious Bodies 
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was taken, was recently made by Richard M. Fagley, 
secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. Mr. Fagley first estimated potential 
voters as 60 per cent of the total population. He then 
estimated church members of voting age for that year by 
including 80 per ceut of church members 13 years of age 
and over, plus 60 per cent of the members whose age 
was not reported. The figures for 1936 were used because 
the only source of data on church membership by states 
is that found in the Census of Religious Bodies, 1936. 
That Census, as indicated in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
November 2, 1940, was incomplete. Mr. Fagley made 
corrections for religious bodies for which the reports were 
incomplete. 

There was no attempt to make allowance for poll taxes 
or any other restrictions on the franchise. In certain states 
the “margin of error” may be great. However, the per- 
centages given in the table below provide a rough guide 
to the distribution of religious constituencies among the 
voting population. 

The figures in the table on the next page are: (1) the 
percentage of the total voting population in all religious 
bodies ; and (2) the proportion of the total voting popula- 
tion belonging to the major Protestant churches. The Lat- 
ter Day Saints were not included among the Protestant 
members. 


“The Legal Status of Stateless Persons”’ 


A careful historical study of the problem of stateless 
persons is presented under the above caption by Mare 
Vishniak,! an authority on international law, now  pro- 
fessor at Navy School for Oriental Languages, University 
of Colorado. He defines statelessness as ‘a total depriva- 
tion of rights.” Such a person cannot move from one 
country to another. Often he cannot change his residence 
within a country. or earn a livelihood since he cannot get 
a position in the civil service or join a professional organiz- 
ation. Furthermore, he is “without protection by any 
state.” The really important problem today is not those 
who are made stateless because of conflicting national 
laws but the masses of people whose citizenship has been 
withdrawn for political reasons. This became ‘a large- 
scale problem” as a result of World War |. Grave difh- 
culties were caused by laws adopted by successor states 
to Austria-Hungary. 

“Mass denationalization” was first applied by the Soviet 
Union in 1921 against “those enemies of the Soviet Union 
who were not within its reach.” Fascist Italy and Turkey 
followed the same principle. Hitler’s rise to power enor- 
mously increased the number of stateless persons. The 
German legislation was extended later to the German- 


occupied countries. Professor Vishniak outlines the major 


developments in each country and its effects. Legally, 
stateless persons were “totally outlawed.” . “The 
jails and concentration camps became the usual place of 
residence for many helpless stateless persons.” In August, 
1944, it was estimated that there were between one and 
two million stateless persons in the world. 

Professor Vishniak outlines the history of the efforts to 
alleviate the difficulties of stateless persons. These include 
the Rome Convention of 1922 (which was never ratified), 
the Nansen Passport extended to Russian and Armenian 
refugees, and the Convention on the International Status 
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PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS IN Totar VotinG Poputation, 
BY STATES, 1936 


Members of 
the Major 


All Protestant 
Church Churches in 
Members the State. 

New Hampshire .......... 32 7 
Massachusetts .. ol 16 
New Jersey ........ 58 19 
West Virginia ........ 34 29 

South Carolina ....... 57 50 


of Refugees in 1933. Soon afterward there was a “flood” 
of German refugees. The High Commission for Refugees 
Coming from Germany was set up to work on this problem. 
In 1938 the Convention Concerning the Status of Refugees 
Coming from Germany was drafted and accepted by a 
few states. The Evian Conference in the same year was 
a failure because “almost all the potential countries of 
refuge kept their gates tightly closed to those desperately 
seeking an asylum.” During World War II the situa- 
tion of the stateless became still more precarious. 

Professor Vishniak believes that we must “aim at assur- 
ing a series of rights for stateless people.” The complete 
elimination of statelessness is possible only through general 
international agreements. But much can be done by the 
countries where the stateless actually reside by making 
naturalization easier. ‘‘Denationalization should be abol- 
ished as a measure of punishment or as a consequence of 
punishment for an offense against the laws.” 


“ Social Status and Political Behavior ” 


Gerhart H. Saenger of the College of the City of New 
York reports in the lmerican Journal of Sociology tor 
September the results of studies in New York City and 
in Erie County, New York, to discover whether the same 
factors determine political behavior in both places. The 
persons selected for study in New York City were chosen 
by “residence within the city, rent, religion, sex and age.” 
It was found that ‘differences in religion were far more 
important than educational differences in determining the 
extent of a person’s political awareness. On each edu- 
cational level the Catholics were least impressed by the 
significance of the election, and the Jews the most con- 
vinced that the outcome of the election was of importance 
to the nation and to themselves.” 

Lighty-four per cent of all the New Yorkers inter- 
viewed had voted in the 1944 election but only 15 per 
cent had “ever written letters to their congressmen,” and 
only 10 per cent belonged to any political organization, 
It was evident that there was an increased participation 
in voting from 1936 to 1944. Low-income Protestants 
were the only group who showed no increase in voting, 
although in 1936 Protestants were the most frequent 
voters. There were also more “letter writers” among the 
Jews and Catholics. Membership in party organizations 
was along the lines of social status. Most of the members 
of the Republican organizations were medium and _high- 
income Protestants. Low-income Catholics and Jews were 
more active in the Democratic organizations. 

In Erie County it was found that in 1940 “low income 
predisposed a person to vote Democratic; high income to 
vote Republican. Catholics tended to vote the Democratic 
ticket more often than Protestants.” 

The number of Republican votes has increased steadily 
during the last decade. The ratio of increase from 1936 
to 1944 was “twice as high among Catholics as among 
Protestants.” The greatest increase in Republican votes 
was in the medium-income group. -\pparently, “the ten- 
dency to vote Republican increases with rising income.” 
The low-income group is “more resistant to change.”’ The 
writer thinks that during periods of depression the middle- 
income group is more likely to identify itself with the low- 
income group. During the war boom, however, the 
middle-income group tended to identify itself with the 
high-income one. 

Catholics, who are “most heavily represented in the 
low and middle incomes,” tended more than Protestants 
to shift toward the Republican Party. This suggests to 
the writer an increasing “similarity in the composition 
of the two major parties.” How long this will continue 
depends upon which factor is stronger in the long run: 
“the relative influence of economic status or the relative 
influence of religious affiliation (membership in the Cath- 
olic group).” The writer thinks that this will depend in 
large part on the relative prosperity of the country. 

Differences in voting were hardly attributable to dif- 
ferences on major questions of policy, nor to newspaper 
propaganda. Rather, the Democrats were “pro-Roosevelt 
rather than anti-Dewey; Republicans, anti-Roosevelt 
rather than pro-Dewey.” The writer concludes, there- 
fore, that the trend in voting depends on “factors such 
as religion and income and is a function of status or group 
affiliation. . . . It is likely, therefore, that a shift in 
opinion among the leaders of any group would be fol- 
lowed by a similar trend in voting among the group mem- 


bers, the more so if they do not comprehend _ its 
significance.” 
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